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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Swedenhorg and the " Sapierdia Angelica." Frank Sewall. New York : 

Dodge Publishing Co. 1910. 

This is one of those excellent handbooks in that useful series of 
Philosophers Ancient and Modern. Like the volume on scholasticism, 
it is written by a partisan, but with much ingenuity and learning. In 
this case the ingenuity lies in the selecting of the parallels between the 
doctrines of the distinguished Swede and his successors, the learning in 
the attempt to interpret this eighteenth century system in the terms of 
the nineteenth century and after. Thus, in the chapter on cosmology and 
physics, the claim that Swedenborg anticipated Kant, Laplace, and 
others in the promulgation of the nebular hypothesis is upheld by so 
eminent an authority as Svante Arrhenius. Other Scandinavians like- 
wise find " ideas belonging to the most recent times " in their compatriot's 
" wonder-book " the " Regnum Animale," but with less success. The 
claim, for example, of having given a complete theory of evolution is a 
palpable confusion between evolution in the literal sense and evolution in 
the present sense of epigenesis. Indeed the initial fault of the advocate is 
the attempt to read the present rather than the past into this Swedish 
system. Thus the "Principia Rerum Naturalium," beginning with its 
" First Simple " and its " First Natural Point " and concluding, " Com- 
posite things derive their origin from Simples, from the Infinite, and the 
Infinite from itself," all this seems merely a continuation of Descartes's 
" Le Monde," with the addition of Plotinus on the " Processes of Emana- 
tion." A similar criticism holds for the works dealing with physiology 
and psychology; there are both parallels with predecessors and a leaning 
towards the ancient mysticism. In the " Animal Kingdom " there is the 
same view as that of Hobbes as to corpuscular tremulation being the 
fundamental principle of the universe, and the same fallacy as to the 
process by which sensation becomes converted into imagination and idea. 
And with this " ultra-materialistic " view, with its futile search for the 
seat of the soul, there is conjoined a Leibnitzian forecast or conception of 
a society of immortal souls, and a Pythagorean interpretation regarding 
the harmonies between those souls. 

Here the author asserts that " had Swedenborg's labors ceased at this 
point, the knowledge of the soul would have remained where his illus- 
trious predecessors in these investigations, from Plato down, had left it, 
and where Kant, his contemporary, acknowledged it must be left forever 
so far as the power of pure reason is concerned — a sublime speculation 
without the elements of certainty and reality." How were these elements 
of certainty and reality to be attained? The avowed Swedenborgian 
says by a special, divine illumination vouchsafed to the head of the sect, 
who becomes henceforth the exponent of a philosophy no longer human 
but angelic. In this connection three dubious claims are made: that 
Swedenborg was a more logical guide than Kant in these transcendental 
paths; that his illumination is not to be identified with the immediate 
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knowledge of the Gnostics; and that, in this peculiar experience, there 
is nothing pathological. As to the first, it may be replied that the 
" angelic wisdom " which Swedenborg laid claim to was in the trans- 
cendent, not the transcendental, sphere, and the reason why Kant wrote 
his " Dreams of a Spirit-Seer " was not because he wished to cover his 
own " unmistakable borrowings " from the Swede, but because the latter 
was guilty of putting the supersensible in terms of the sensible; in fact, 
the Konigsberger inveighed so strongly against the visualization of the 
moral law and the " exact material setting of the interior spiritual prin- 
ciples " precisely because it was a rank confusion of the noumenal and 
phenomenal. Secondly, that the " Arcana Ccelestia " is not to be identi- 
fied with the various schools of theosophy and occultism is hard to grasp 
from the historical point of view. There are parts of this work that seem 
more like a return to the esoteric writings of the Neoplatonists than the 
"relations of 'things seen and heard' by a traveler returned from a 
hitherto unknown land." The only difference is that, while the Neo- 
platonists visualized with an Hellenic moderation and charm, Sweden- 
borg's visions of purple angels and the white horse mentioned in the 
'' Eevelations " formed what Emerson once described as a sandy desert, 
entirely void of poetic expression. The third objection, that the "great 
transition," " the change of plane from material to spiritual realities," 
should be dismissed upon the " flippant assumption of lunacy " can be 
met, provided the critic be allowed to change the last offensive phrase to 
a serious assumption of the pathological. Psychologically, the visual- 
izing power which made Swedenborg the mathematician he was, that 
same power, carried over into an imagined supersensible world, may be 
examined as a symptom of the abnormal. This is borne out by an unfor- 
tunate quotation from the " Spiritual Diary " as to the self-delusion of 
spirits : " It has been shown to me many times that spirits who spoke with 
me imagined that they were the men I was thinking of; nor did other 
spirits know otherwise. For instance, yesterday and to-day, one of them 
was so much like a person known to me in life, in everything (so far as I 
knew) pertaining to him, that nothing could be more like. Wherefore, let 
those who speak with spirits beware when spirits say that they are persons 
who are known to them, and that they are the dead." 

This is the weak side of Swedenborgianism which, a generation ago, 
led its founder to be considered a spiritualistic medium and to-day, as the 
author unwittingly allows, " throws light on the problems of modern hyp- 
notism, spiritism, telepathy, and like experiences." As the pathologist 
would find it hard to follow the sectary's statement that "for the first 
time appears a man who claims to have beheld with twofold vision the 
twofold universe," so the philosopher would scarcely agree to the state- 
ment that "probably no such complete survey of the whole realm of 
Being in a scientific form has ever been presented to rational contempla- 
tion." Swedenborgianism as metaphysics does not go beyond the meta- 
physics current two centuries ago. It consists of a triple dualism: in its 
cosmology between earth and heaven; in its anthropology between mind 
and body ; in its psychology between intellect and will. The water marks 
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of the age being so evident, this can not be called an original document 
except in the terms of the lower criticism. Hence the hollowness of the 
claim of a truly new organum which constitutes Swedenborg's great con- 
tribution to philosophy, namely, his doctrine of influx, of discrete degrees 
and their correspondence. This triple claim needs analysis and rejoinder. 
That the cosmic principle is force, will, divine love emanating by wisdom 
into created spheres, is again a recrudescence of Neoplatonism ; that these 
spheres are not a continuous plane, but in such degrees as to forbid the 
confusion of substance between spirit and matter, between God and 
nature, is merely a concession to Platonized Christian dogma ; and, lastly, 
the doctrine of correspondences or the congruity between thought and 
things, between sense and symbol, partakes of the familiar habit of 
double interpretation set forth in the sixth book of the " Republic." 

In connection with Swedenborg's lack of originality, the counter- 
claim of Emerson's similar defect may be met. It is true that to take 
from the New England transcendentalist the doctrine of correspondence 
would leave much of his writing dull and dark, but it is not true that this 
doctrine was derived from the learned Swede. The history of the Con- 
cord philosopher's relations to Swedenborg is briefly this : At the age 
of twenty-three he held that the Swedenborgian Sampson Eeed's " Growth 
of the Mind " had the aspect of a revelation ; ten years later he quotes 
from the New Jerusalem Magazine the striking statement that the visible 
world is the dial plate of the invisible, and praises the head of that church 
for having pierced the emblematic or spiritual character of the visible, 
audible, tangible world. But what he gave with one hand he took back 
with the other. In his " Journal," a few years later, he remarks : " The 
new light, brand new, of the Swedenborgians, is old as thought. I match 
every saying of theirs with some Greek or Latin proverb." Finally, in 
his " Representative Men " he offers that kindly yet humorous criticism of 
Swedenborg the mystic which the latter's followers usually fail to give in 
full. In this Emerson makes Swedenborg another example of the diffi- 
culty, even in a highly fertile genius, of proving originality. Among the 
reasons for this difficulty are his indebtedness to Lord Bacon in the teach- 
ing that truth and nature differ only as seal and print, and to Plato for 
the doctrine of correspondences which he carries to such extremes as to 
" make every hose fit every hydrant." Now this crucial doctrine of cor- 
respondences Emerson himself was cognizant of from his college readings 
of Cudworth's " Intellectual System of the Universe " and from the poetic 
symbolists of the older English lines like Quarles and Vaughan and 
Herbert. Indeed from these British sources it may be shown how 
Emerson, before ever he discovered the Americanized Swedenborgianism 
of Sampson Heed, was familiar with the essentials of Platonism — from 
the scale of being to the microcosm and macrocosm. So while he praises 
the Swede for " the thoughts in which he lived " — " the fine secret that 
little explains large, and large little, and the connection that subsists 
throughout all things " — he needs must add certain observations. Taking 
them up in the order of those controverted points which we have already 
noted, they are these : First, that Swedenborg is not a true transcenden- 
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talist in the Kantian sense, but a believer in an identity-philosophy in 
whose universe " all the figures speak one speech, all the interlocutors 
Swedenborgianize." Second, that his angelic wisdom is not unique and 
peculiar to himself, but akin to that claimed by Socrates, Plotinus, 
Porphyry, Behmen, Bunyan, and Fox. Yet, in the third place, as to 
whether all this is the accompaniment of disease, he grants that it is hard 
to say. Swedenborg " admitted the perilous opinion, too frequent in 
religious history, that he was an abnormal person, to whom was granted 
the privilege of conversing with angels and spirits, yet modern psychology 
offers no similar example of a deranged balance; the principal powers 
continue to maintain a healthy action, and to a reader who can make due 
allowance for the reporter's peculiarities, the results are instructive. . . . 
Nevertheless there is a sandy diffuseness in the plain theologic Sweden- 
borg; he is strange, scholastic, didactic, passionless; his hells are dull, his 
angels are country parsons, his heaven an evangelical picnic." 

I, WOODBRIDGE ElLEY. 

Vassak College. 

William James. Emile Boutroux. Paris: Libraire Armand Colin. 

1911. Pp. 142. 

It was from France that William James first received his philosophic 
inspiration, from France that he received his earliest recognition and his 
greatest honor. It is, therefore, right and fitting that the first book 
written in memory of him should be from the hand of a Frenchman. 
The author, M. Boutroux, is a friend of long standing, Mr. James's 
sponsor in the Institute. His book is a memorial of this fine friendship 
as well as an appreciation of genius. It is marked by the same perfect 
form, the same combination of subtlety and luminousness, which are the 
distinctive qualities of all its author's work. It is unusually happy in its 
appreciation of the master's personality, his traits, and his life. But 
finely sympathetic, delicately comprehending in this respect, it does not 
seem so adequate in its delineation of his philosophy. That, in its outline 
clearly grasped, expounded with the precision of method and language 
that are natural to M. Boutroux, nevertheless seems in some respect lack- 
ing; its essence seems somehow unrendered. The opinions are the opin- 
ions of James, but the spirit is the spirit of Boutroux. It carries a dif- 
ferent connotation and opens other vistas. 

That this should be so is no reproach to M. Boutroux. The artist 
inevitably represents himself much more than his subject, even in his 
most perfect work : the mind that tells the story and gives it life tends to 
dominate the facts that it narrates; it creates the values of these facts, 
establishes their center and order of preference. This is what I find in 
M. Boutroux's book — other values, unfamiliar values. There is no single 
statement that can be altogether denied, no one opinion that can not be 
attributed to William James, yet the whole does not seem like his philos- 
ophy. There seems to be a shift in emphasis and perspective — precisely 
where or how I can not easily say. I get the feeling of a dualism between 
the " inner life " and the outer, which I know to be important in the 



